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Speeding the Wheels of Commerce 


1 1 IS to commerce that the most practical 
good will accrues to this country through 
the development of the aviation industry. 
When commercial air routes criss-cross the 
continent, increased prosperity will follow; 
just as prosperity always has followed the 
advent of faster and safe transportation. 

As one of the means of development, avia- 
tion meets, such as was staged at St. Louis, 
have the same value to the aviation industry 
that automobile races have to the automo- 
bile industry. These races offer conclusive 
proof of the value of various improvements 
or discoveries; for, if a new kind of propel- 
ler, for instance, will stand the strain of pull- 
ing a ship at the tremendous speed of four 
miles a minute and more, it will certainly 


stand up under the strains incurred during 
ordinary commercial flying. Already there 
are a number of companies operating air 
routes in various parts of this country anil 
the success which they have met would indi- 
cate that business men regard them as useful 
and safe means for shipping and traveling. 

One of the pioneers in this business was 
the Aero Marine Company, which operates 
four ships on regular schedules between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 
This Company is proving that safe, regular 
passenger and express service is possible 
and profitable by air, and the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) takes great pride in the 
fact that its aviation products are helping 
them to do it. 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oil 


’ uturie, nave , 
Not a bit of trouble t 


cted on the basis of meril 
n the best of satisfaction 
able to the oil or gasolim 


gether with the service which makes them avail- 
able throughout the middle west, are the contribu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) to the 
endeavor to make “America First in the Air." 
They are the best products, for the purpose, which 
this company, one of the largest refiners of crude 
oil in the world, can produce. 



Standard Oil Company 

. (INDIANA) 

910 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The absence in this week's issue, for the first 
time in seven years, of the advertisement of the 
Thomas-Morse Co. has a much broader meaning 
than just the temporary discontinuance of that 
company's policy of upholding and broadening all 
that is best in the aeronautical field. It is the 
direct result of the present tragic condition con- 
fronting those aircraft companies which are trying 
to develop advanced types of airplanes. The 
Thomas-Morse Company developed the MB3 
pursuit ship several years ago when new types 
were even scarcer than they are today. They built 
a few for the Air Service and after the usual 
modifications these ships were practically adopted 
as the standard pursuit equipment of the Air Ser- 
vice. Bids were called for and several hundred 
were ordered — but not from Thomas-Morse. the 
company that had spent years of effort and large 
sums of money in developing the type. The orders 
were awarded on a price basis alone. The results 
from this procedure will be evident. A company 
develops a type of airplane and seeks good will 
and publicity for it. But soon it finds that its de- 
velopment will be placed on the market for the 
lowest bidder to secure the production orders. The 
builder on a price basis cannot have the same in- 
terest in the success of the product as the designer, 
and of course there is little or no resultant pub- 
licity. It cannot be expected that Boeing would 
care to exploit a Thomas-Morse development, 
L-W-F the Martin Bomber or the Naval Aircraft 
Factory the Douglas Torpedo Plane. Yet by the 
methods now required to be followed, this is the 
situation. It has meant that with few exceptions 
the aircraft companies have had to advertise for 
general good will rather than their particular 


The Chief of the Army Air Service is not 
to be blamed for the method of contracting in 
effect. He is merely following the law as given by 
Congress. At the same time, it is hard to reconcile 
this procedure with the fact that the Navy does 
not seem to be hampered by the same restrictions. 
In considering the present status of the industry, 
the system of letting contracts can perhaps be given 
first place as one of the causes of the present low 
state of the various aircraft companies. If an en- 


gineer develops a remarkable type of airplane, he 
usually gets an experimental order for three or five 
ships. Then this type is put up for bidding an' 1 
the lowest bidder usually gets the order. On thi 
bare statement it might appear to be a good busi 
ness method, but on more careful consideration i< 
will be seen that it will kill development work in 
this country. If it had not been for the races at 
Detroit and St. . Louis, it is doubtful if we could 
take such pride in our airplane progress. 


The Thomas-Morse Company deserves the good 
will of everyone connected with aviation. It has 
gone ahead for years in a dignified manner seeking 
a reputation for the development of types that 
would be useful to the country and efficient for the 
Air Service. They have cooperated in every move- 

We hope for the sake of the progress of engineer- 
ing development that their efforts will soon be 
appreciated. 


Whenever our readers see that an aircraft 
company having large orders is not using the trade 
press nor supporting the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, they will do well to classify these 
companies as not among those that are doing every- 
thing possible to advance the cause of aviation in 

We have been compiling a list of the orders 
that the various aircraft companies have in work 
and those that have been received in the last few 
years. Publication of this information has been 
delayed owing to the possibility that it might be 
confidential but probably when the Congressional 
Committees are considering the appropriations these 
important facts will be brought out and made 
available to the public. Many interesting conclu- 
sions can then be drawn from these contracts. 

The contractual relations of both Army and 
Navy with the aircraft industry can be studied 
with much profit in the light of the future of 

progress, some better plan than that now in vogue 
must be evolved and now is the time to bring the 
subject up for consideration. 
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IN FAR AWAY CHINA 7 | 

AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 

The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 
aeronautics is desired. 

From an old Subscriber 

“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 
TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 

authority since the grass-cutter days of ’16, as production manager of Works 

building airplanes during the war and later as field manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 

"I have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact. 

1 still have my first copy, now seven years old as well as all copies up until the time I 

"I have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 
indispensable paper.'' 

Are You a regular Subscriber ? 

AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 
you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 

The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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ADAPTABILITY 

v ' Thoroughbred and Draught Horse in One 

From a 7-ton flying boat to a single seat fighter is the 
useful range for Wright “T” Engines. The procure- 
ment of engines must be planned long in advance of 
the construction of planes. Therefore, the adapta- 
bility of an engine for use in many types of planes 
is the most reliable safeguard for the purchaser. 

Wright “T” Engines have been installed in 8 differ- 
ent types of planes. Two of these types are single 
seat land fighters used as racers; one is a single seat 
sea plane; one a twin engine long distance boat; four 
are combined land and sea planes usable for bomb- 
ing, torpedo, observation, cross-country, and spotting 
purposes. 



Only the wide experience of the Wright Organiza- 
tion in correct aeronautical engineering practice and 
design makes possible this reliable versatility in 
Wright Engine Performance. 



PN-7 flying boat. Wright “T” 
Engines were worthy competi- 
tors in the recent races for high 
speed single seat planes both 
land and sea. They are equally 
well adapted for the intermedi- 
ate planes such as bombers, ob- 
’ esandtwoseaters 
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Aviation and the Coast Guard 

T HE efficiency of the Coast Guard Service is only realized 
if ne is to fly along the Atlantic Coast of our country 
in a flying boat. This service has stations spaced from three 
to ten i lies apart all along the Atlantic Coast; each station 
is numb' red with large nnmerals visible from the air and all 
stations re connected by telephone, one to the other. 

Aircrn't flying along the coast are under the scrutiny of 
the Coa-: Guard Service all the way. The Coast Guard sta- 
tions are. of course, located on the shore and their location 
is such ns to require the services of very seaworthy craft for 
rescue work. The most of our coast is backed up by inland 

because of the distance from the location of the stations to 
the harbor entrances and the necessary slow speed of their 
boats. 

Flying boats located at certain of these stations, but 
launched on the inland waters, could carry out the Coast 
Guard patrol work far more efficiently than is possible with 
the present system of men walking along the shore. A flying 
boat could cover very much more territory; it could be used 
in practically any kind of weather, with the exception of fogs, 
heavy snow and heavy rnin. It could lend quick nid to small 
boats in trouble and, in case of large steamers becoming dis- 
abled, it could place lines aboard the vessels at a much greater 
distance from shore than would be possible with the present 
method of shooting the lines by means of a gun. 

Moreover, coast patrol with flying boats might be even 
carried out in conjunction with the Mail Service, the mail 
being way laid from station to station ; for instance, the mail 
from New York to Norfolk could be carried in four hours 
against probably nine or ten by train and boat. Of course 


Making Our Races International 

I NVITATIONS to the fifth notional air race meet to be 
held next fall in this country under the auspices of the 

•he Aero Clubs of Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Spain. 

It is hoped to make the next meet the biggest aerial event 
of its kind ever held, and particularly to secure foreign en- 
trants for the Pulitzer Trophy, America’s speed classic, and 
the Curti-. Trophy for seaplanes. In the series of events 
which will make up the meeting there will also be the race 
lor the Schneider Seaplane Cup, which our naval aviators 
gently on „t Cowes. It is nssured that Great Britain, 

It is the .ire now to make all of the events international. 
George . Johns, of St. Louis, one of the organizers of the 


meet held in that city and editor of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, is now touring Europe for this purpose, having lieen 
commissioned by the N.A.A. to invite all of the nations 

“The last meeting at St. Louis,” Mr. Johns is quoted in 
cable dispatches from abroad, “was more successful than was 
expected, there being more than one hundred entries and an 
attendance of 125,000. Unfortunately, invitations to foreign 
countries were extended too late, so competition for the 
Pulitzer Trophy, in which the world's speed record was 
broken, was confined to U. S. Army and Navy machines. 

“Next year we hope that our big air meet will be really 
international. St. Louis offered to pay the expenses of any 
foreign aviator who cored to compete, and I am quite sure 
that the city securing the next meet will do the same. Besides 
the trophies themselves, $2,000 was paid to the winner of the 
Pulitzer race and $1,500 for second place, while the Curtiss 
race paid $1,200 to the winner. These races have become so 
notable in America that I feel hopeful of interesting foreign 
clubs in them.” 

The mission of Mr. Johns, while arranged quickly at the 
end of the race meet at St. Louis, is having a spendid risult 
in Europe. The foreign press is already beginning to con- 
template the possibility of entering the races next year. It 
was a very happy thought to ask Mr. Johns to act for the 
N.A.A. No better representative could have been sent, for 
Mr. John’s long experience in public affairs gives him a point 
of view that appeals to the general public rather than the 


Spain to have Aviation Commission 

I N line with the suggestion presented to President Coolidge 
by Aviation last month, it is of interest to know that 
Spain is adopting a similar method of inquiring into its aerial 
problems. 

Our Commercial Attache at Madrid, Spain, on Oct. 15, 
1923 sent the following information : 

“A decree of Oct. 4 authorizes the appointment of a tom- 

naval and civil aviation, which branches at the present time 
have operated without inter-relation. While military aviation 
has been developed, it has apparently been done at the expense 
of the naval and civil branches. Civil or commercial avintion 
is hardly known to exist, and it is proposed to ascertain 
whether a better and more economical organization can be 
effected so that the commercial and industrial branch of avia- 
tion may develop with the military branch.” 

If an independent commission of this sort were appointed 
by President Coolidge, it could determine just what cooriin- 
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The Technical Development of the Airplane " 


By J. D. NORTH 

Chief Engineer. Boulton & Paul. Ltd™ Norwich. England 


Mechanical Bight in the brief twenty years of its existence 
has passed through four phases, each of an approximately 
equal period, and which are defined sufficiently clearly to he 
marked by the observer. There are indications that we are 

Uon, * Inf trend of which P forms a legitimate field for specula- 
tion. The first, which may well be called the pioneer age, 
was a necessary part of that great scheme of mechanical 
evolution of which the invention of the thermodynamical 
prime mover is the most significant feature. Within this 
period, enduring ridicule of their aspirations and contempt 
of their achievement, a small band of enthusiasts in America 

to rernain'Tri the air for a sufficiently long period to learn the 
nature of the problems associated with the flight of the air- 
plane. The Wright brothers, leading easily in the race, were 
the first to discover how to control the attitude of an air- 
plane in flight. Once the power of sustained flight had been 
achieved the practical engineering difficulties were met 
rapidlv, and in 1908 Blcriot's flight across the Channel, 
though by no means the most noteworthy achievement of 
the pioneer phase, forced its attention on the world at large 
and on the inhabitants of the Island in particular. 

The Period of Demonstration 
Then came the period of demonstration. People every- 
where wished to see and to experience the novelty of human 
flight, and as spectators, passengers, and donors of prizes the 
community commenced to contribute its quota to the supply 
of financial lubricant, for lack of which the wheels of pro; 
had revolved but slowly and laborit ' 
defined possibilities of these new machines as weapons ot war 
could no longer pass unnoticed, and State organizations tor 
the development of the science and art of aviation were pro- 
vided or enlarged. To these organizations, whatever else 
mav be said of them, must bo given a large share of the 
credit for the development of the technique of the airplane 
at a time when the juvenile aircraft industry could barely 
afford to consolidate its position by demonstrating to the gen- 
eral public that the conquest of the air had been achieved. The 
various military competitions, like ot hers of more recent date, 
if they attained no other object, at least served to demonstrate 
how difficult it is for the most representative judicial corn- 
judgment ■ j U| 


i vaguely 


under national direction, and to some, though by no mea 
full an extent, at the national expense. Under the pn 
necessity for public economy, the funds which !, v 
available for maintaining the aircraft industry am I'o 
veloping the technique of aviation during this pci i, 
been less than the merits of the case indicated. T i , . . -c 
have undergone this process of attrition may not in n 
be said to have bad a “thin time,” and it is only nnna 
they should look eagerly for any signs of more - r 

creased public interest in aviation which they hope w 
reflected in a more adequate public support, without 
aviation can be but a shadow of its real self, and it : [ 
that they should consider in what direction their act 
may best be directed to reap the fullest advantage < 
improved circumstances. 

Oar Technical Assets 

Let us take stoek of our technical assets. We hav... i 
already been pointed out, a large amount of incompleted 
which requires sifting and developing to its propet 

We cannot expect to develop the airplane on the 
lines, the aehievement-at-any-price methods, which 
proper to the war period. Probably we shall be cornpe 
concern ourselves mostly with small matters out c 
multitude of which great things may come. Firstly, t! 
the development of the airplane from the economic 
point, the improvement of the ratio of the useful loud 
gross weight, and the improvement of fineness whore! 
given horse-power this gross weight may be given u 
performance. These may be attacked either by s 
improvement of detail 
changes in design. 

The scope for advanc 


orable 


ing the period of demons 


, the n 


of e 


phase 


followed ultimately 'resulted in a struggle i 
of performance and maneuverability. 

The Post-War Depression 


speculatively by 
sting lines may be ■ 


1. Reduction of Structure Weight. — (a) A more accurate 
knowledge of external forces in flight. 

(h) More reliable methods of stress computation. 

(rf) 's'pel'ifically 'st ranger materials.— Here we have already 
made a very notable progress in the substitution lor timber oi 

steels and alloys of aluminui- "" ' 

better qi ~ 


evelopment of 

line of effectiveness than 
efficiency. When the 50 hp. Gnome engine was fitted in the 
25 Anwini-Bleriot a radical departure was made from the 
“tangent" class of airplane, which was so called because the 
available power curve was very nearly tangential to the curve 
of power required for flight immediately the power of 
acceleration, the speed range, and consequently tlie maneuver- 
ability were increased, the climax being reached at the end 
of this period in the exhibition of looping and other forms of 
trick flying rendered possible by thes 


( e ) Reduct 


, and generally 

Further substantial adva 
o be expected. 


rail dim 


'option 


After the Armistice was signed and the war contracts had 
been liquidated the huge industry and technical organization 
which had growh up during the War passed through a phase 
of attrition, particularly painful as following so closely on the 
period of expansion from 1915 to 1918. Under the economic 
conditions then obtaining no genuine commercial develop- 
ment of. the airplane could take place, and in consequence 
most of the work of av 


e that period has taken place 


Improvements in Engines 

in Weight of the Engine and the Fuel Con- 

, . . a Given Power. — There do not appear to be 

prospects of immediate improvement in engine weight 
or consumption. The most effective results may be expected 
from the use of suitable supercharging devices for increasing 
performance and altitude. Such devices are vitally nccesary 
for military airplanes, and have been used succcsstuliy in 
the experimental stages. . 

So tar as fuel consumption is concerned, where very long 
journeys are involved there is quite a possibility ot refueling 
in flight. It has repeatedly been shown that airplanes cm 

establish contact with another in the air, and - llolll< ! ' 
become necessary in the future, large civ, iurplim<* n*£ 
be refuelled by tankers from stations at suitable short inter- 
vals of 200 to 300 mi. • M .) 

3. Reduction in Dead WeigM.-^M. is to say, the * 

the crew and their necessary instruments, etc., in uinuu" 
the useful load. At the present time this figure is very mg" 
on commercial airplanes. . . 

4. Aerodynamic Improvement.— In considering the jw 
formance for a given power load it is necessary 
class of performance is required — rapid tra 


portation or 
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er. Military airplanes may broadly 
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(1) Aircraft for offensive action against aircraft. tain a 1 

(2) Re> "nnaissance machines capable of self-defense. 

(3) Bombing machines capable of self-defense. 

(4) Bombing and Transport machines practically incap- 

a * 1 -' '■ class will depend for its power of offence on 

ility, speed and climb, which enable it to bring 
it effectively into action. The necessity for these 
qnaiities minishes gradually from class to class till with the 
fourth cl: -s the conditions are much the same as those re- 


s the conditio! 

civil airplanes. In the machines wt 
r transport purposes the surface loading 
rolled by the ~ e —— — •* — 1 


3 “ 


. wL ? 1 


tween the two conditions. 


(fleet oi 

period. 

» far 
The probl 


upracticable, and although it would 
i ng the airplane a v« 






by the necessity of rising from and landing 
f grounds under reasonably safe conditions, 
High Speed Landings 
. ,iv, however, in the future be this important dis- 
h ween military and civil aircraft, at any rate when 
i are used in civilized countries: that whereas mil- 
] anes may be required to land and rise from un- 
. around, it may be that in future air lines will 
scries of flying grounds so arranged as to make 
t t h safety landings at a speed which could not be 
■ in ordinary cross-countrv flying as we now under- 
It is in connection v .i these transport machines 
1 devices for increasing lift as the slotted wing and 
10 variable trailing flap should prove most useful. 

5. Hem! Resistance. — The outstanding item of head resist - 
lee which should be reduced is the very large proportion 
‘.ng arrangements for cooling the engine, 
for this to represent 20 per cent of the 
if the machine. Improvements are to be 
expected by increasing the temperature difference between the 
tooling medium and the atmosphere (that is, steam cooling) 
ise of aerofoil or similar surfaces as radiators 
inged round the aerofoil or body surface 


roperly controlled is, ho’ 


pitbT, _ 

I conforming to the profile thereof), 
tooled engines it is necessary to provide a properly 
and relatively low speed airflow if the resistance is to be kept 
down. As the drag increases in proportion to the second 
lower of velocity and the dissipated heat as rather less than 
ver, the importance of large cooling surfaces 
itively low velocity air currents will be apprec- 
iated. It is unfortunate, of course, that f- *■ * — 


providing sufficient wheel surface o 
ideas that very large airdrom 
airplanes is, of course, erronc* 
surface loading an airplane of any size will leave the ground 
with the same length of run, and even an airplane of this 
size would be extremely small compared with the length of 
‘ts run to get off. 

Omitting the Landing Gear 

As a still further refinement the undercarriage, as we now 
know it, might be dispensed with altogether and the air- 
plane launched from a suitable apparatus a feat which has 
already been repeatedly accomplished, and which would dis- 
pense with the necessity of wheels, one of the principal 
items in the weight and resistance of an undercarriage. 

6. Reliability and Safety. — The safety of an airplane de- 
pends primarily on its ability to keep itself in tlie air, and 
to be under control when landing. Increased insurance 
against forced landings from engine failure ean be obtained 
by a plurality of power plants, provided the airplane is 
capable of flying with suitable fractions of its total power. 
It seems likely that only the higher-powered military air- 
planes can use the two-engine arrangement with advantage. 

least twice the necessary minimum power for flight, while the 
three-engined airplane seems to be indicated for immediate 
transport needs. 

Control at Stalling Speed 

Lack of control near the stalling speed is still apparently 
one of the most frequent causes of acoidcn 
tkm of this problen ' ' ' 


xnd the s 

rsNS' 


inder- 


Refinements of the Future 

n more than one occasion been pointed out that the 
lil't-drag of an aeroplane is very much wore 
mbination of a good streamline form. This is aue 
.ditions of engine cooling, resistance, drag from 
and control surfaces, undercarriage, external wing 
and the departures from the streamline form of 

to the occupants or to provide a good field of gun- 

case of that class of military airplane which must 
iiv country and must depend on its power of man- 
y for offensive and defensive action it is very 
improbable that a nearer approach to the ideal can be ob- 

that considerable refinements can be carried out some- 
on tin- lines suggested by Prof. Junkers many years ago, 
I.V, to provide all necessary accommodation inside the 

nal bracing. A little arithmetic will show that to realize 
ideas, i hat is, wings deep enough for head room, the air- 
• must have a gross weight of about 15 tons, and it 
1 only be possible to construct internally braced planes 
i an airplane of such size by distributing 
load along the span of the wing. This ; 


taken in this country seems to hold out hopes of getting 
over this trouble. Control for the purpose of rapid maneuver 
’ , largely dependent on the overall dimensions of 

There is one point in this direction which is 
often overlooked. Effective maneuver depends on the time 
which elapses between the event taking place which necessi- 
tates the maneuver and its completion. The time necessary 
for the pilot to respond to the stimulus of the event is 
governed very largely by the comfort and c 

portant effect, and s 

manner possible on twin-engined airplanes greatly increases 
the real power of maneuver. 

It is very obvious that there is no difficulty in finding 

than technical work to do. Those difficulties which are confront- 
ing the development of the airplane can be attacked system- 
atically apart from the question of general research. The 
new small airplanes which have recently been successfully 
flown seem to me to offer a most promising field for obtaining 
full scale results, enabling large airplanes to be flown in 
what is practically model form. If this is possible it should 
help considerably to accelerate our progress, for the airplane 
must be developed on the experimental flying field far more 
than it is at present, and at least as much as in the lab- 
oratory or the drawing office. 


Figuring Engine Failure 


Multiple 
any engine 
equal to 1/ 


low rolling and yawing 
le at all uncontrollable 
right-forward flying is concerned. 

1 of undercarriage design for a machine of this 
tv difficult, since the travel of the undercar- 


position ii 
In the 
ginoA give 


o-thirds, is required, the 


e below 

the first column is better tl 
_ i at the top of each oolui 
greater than the number given. 


machine with the number of en- 
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Selecting a Landing Field in Case of Trouble 

Some Pertinent Hints Regarding What to Do and What to Avoid 
By CAPT. H. J. HOUGHLAND. A.S. 
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best while the adjacent fields taunt him with visions which 
make them appear like airdromes in comparison to the field 
he has selected. 

Selecting a landing field to be used in case of emergency 
should be done as methodically as inspecting a plane before 
flight. Before the pilot leaves the airdrome he should ascer- 
tain the approximate distance to his destination, the character 

between the two points. A forced landing made within 30 
or 40 mi. of an airdrome should be made as close to the main 
road as possible. This will assure transportation to the air- 
drome for both pilot and plane in case it is necessary to 
haul it in. A forced landing beyond the 40 mi. limit should 
be maneuvered os closely to a railroad or navigable waterway 
as possible, for at such distance from the airdrome it will 
usually be more economical to return by rail. This, of course, 
will not hold if there are excellent landing fields at a distance 
from these arteries of communication which can be easily 
reached by a plane, and when the cause of the forced landing 
is of such nature os to admit of its being readily repaired 
and the journey continued. Therefore, until a pilot has 
passed the 40 mi. point his eyes should be practically closed 
to all possible landing fields that do not border on the main 
highways. Beyond that point his line of sight should be 
shifted toward railroad facilities. 

Landing fields should be selected ns the plane approaches 
within gliding distance of them. This is approximately one 
mile to each 1000 ft. of altitude. No attempt should be made 
to fly over them, for during the period that they are directly 
below the plane the pilot is hampered by poor observation 
due to both the position of the plane and the illusion caused 
by a vertical view of the field. 

As the prospective landing field passes from the right front 
to the right rear or left front to left rear tho pilot obtains 
a continuous and sufficiently horizontal view of it from differ- 
ent angles and enables him to see all obstructions in the field 
so that in case he is forced to land in it he can maneuver the 



mountain ridges covered with trees and underbrush extend the 
invitation is to yell “Man overboard” and then grab a pare, 
chute and do all within his power to prevent the report from 

How to Land in the Mountains 

There are hundreds of miles among the mountainous country 
where there are no landing fields at all, yet then- is no place 
among them where a pilot cannot land. The main difficulty 
will be his inability to get up and walk away after he has 
landed. In case a pilot is forced to land in such ..ugh coun- 
try he should select a very steep mountain li-lge within 
gliding distance, nose the plane over to gain sufficient speed 
to enable him to zoom up the side of the ridge and drop the 
plane over in the tree tops or on the side of the ridge when 
it is near the top of its zoom. The steeper the ri-i-re the moro 
perpendicular will be the zoom and the lighter t . c fall pro- 
viding the plane strikes the ground near the top • i its zoom. 
If the slope of the ridge is less than 30 deg. from the hori- 
zontal it should be approached head-on the same as any land- 
ing field. If the slope is more than 30 deg. i( should be 
approached at right angles and its surface followed in the 
upward zoom by skidding into it. When the plane has 
reached its maximum altitude it can be dropped over to the 
right or left onto "the hillside. 

The speed of our service planes can never be redneed below 
50 mi./hr. except in a zoom. If an attempt i- made to 
“squash” it into the tree tops or on to the mountain side it 
will strike the trees or ground at 50 mi./hr. plus that speed 
due to the attraction of gravity and but little hope for a 
satisfactory landing should be expected. 

Occasions will arise when a pilot will be forced to land in 
a section of the country where he will have to hurriedly choose 
between a poor landing field and a body of water. 

In landing in the water the landing should be made parallel 
to the shore or bank and about 50 ft- from it so that just 
before the plane looses its forward movement through the 

skid. Such landings should be maneuvered so that the plane 

bridges, fords, ferries, or gentle slopes lending to the wnter 
edge. 


Flying Above Clouds 

t will be necessary for a pilot to fly all o 
country trip above the clouds. This howevi 


ruble. 


Iouds 


fore. 


will experience while desce 
him of all such future attempts to fly above them. 

In flying above clouds over rough or rolling col 
is new to the pilot the main disadvantage that lie w 
once will be his inability to select a landing fielc 
has passed downward through the clouds on his 
whatever happens to be below him. If he flies 
clouds all along his course he will have all availnh 
fields behind him definitely located while those to 
and left and those in front of him will have been 
view long enough to enable 


e the 


cable. 


hen flying above unbroken clouds the comp 
the only thing that the pilot has to guide him to 
tion or over parts of the country where emorg. 
fields may be found. On very hot days then 
thunder-heads or voluminous cloud banks ho 
thousand feet or more above the normal layer o 
in tho vicinity or over large cities. These arc e: 
heat rising from the factories and buildings and 
as a “cloud mark” to mark the location of a city 
usually means landing facilities also. A depn 
normal layer of clouds usually marks the vicinit 
of water. Such markers, however, cannot alw.i 
upon, but since a pilot above the clouds is 'at 
there can be no further harm done by hugging tic 
and shunning the depressions unless a bath is pi 
rough landing . — Air Service News Letter. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Ch -ago News 

By ' ’!to Klein 

V ih the sale of Black’s airport Uptown Chicago has been 
rob’ .1 of its only remaining flying field. The field was sold 
to i real estate firm representing the Rockefeller-McCormick 
inti- -ts for an amount said to be well over $100,000. The 
nev nvners are subdividing the land and have already sold 
and taked off a number of lots. Nimmo Black, former 
own - of the field, has secured permission, however, to fly 
fror the field until next spring. The Uptown district is so 
den y populated that it is hard to find another field within, 
or . n near the city limits, and the north side fliers are now 
mor anxious than ever to secure the lake front landing field 
in I icoln Park. 

Ji - n Huber, on his Canuck, and Elmer Partridge, on a 
larg Packard motored ship, flew to the air meet at Dixon, 
111.. - unday, Nov. 10. In landing Partridge’s ship rolled 
-into :> ditch, not observed from the air, and was badly 
dam: vi-d. ^Huber broke a propeller in Innding and upon his 
' s field tore numerous large holes in his wing 
“■ e been placed 


r Black’s 


the stakes which had in the meantim 


off lot! 


1 Rosmanith, Chicago’s premier model builder, 

Cavender have started to build two special 0X5 jobs; 
-yen and one enclosed, both seating pilot and two passen- 
Tlie ships will embody a late high lift wing curve and 
v other innovations. 

turday, Nov. 17, Nimmo Black carried Miss Gertrude 
in and Miss Virginia Smillie to the football game at 
upaign. 111. They returned Sunday afternoon, landing 


The Barlin; 
the air meet 




whole week i 


the Air Ms... .. 

It is a disgrace to Chicago that a city of thi 
properly to accommodate such ships! Ashbi 
square, was too soft for the heavy Barling 
wonderful mail field, with its hard cinder 
obstructed only in the north, at least so fa: 


forced to stay over from 
-aiting a north wind that 
eld, left Sunday, Nov. 18. 


red to await 
1 journey. 

Danish Airways 


wind- b 


A report of the Danish Air Transport Co., oi 
,be Copenhagen-Hamburg air route between 


je service of 

=> o — — — i between April 17 and 

Aug. LI, states that this airway has become a “vital link in 
Denmark's communication system,” Consul General Letcher, 
States in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

; the period covered, 216 flights were made; only 


Minneapolis News 

By Kenneth Smith 

The last six weeks have 


of tl 


i Wolt 


the Northwest public than during 
and civic organizations of the Twin Cities are proud of the 
wonderful showing made by the Aero Club of Minneapolis at 
St. Louis and have done everything in their power to show 
their appreciation. 

The Aero Club of Minneapolis is very fortunate in having 
its own building in the heart of the “Club Row” ol Minne- 
apolis. Among the many dinners and luncheons given lately 
at the Club were those for Admiral Rodman on Navy Day — 
which was one of the biggest successes of the year — and the 
forma] dinner given for Lieut. David Rittenhouse, winner of 
the Schneider Seaplane Cup race, who is a member of the Aero 
Club of Minneapolis. Another successful affair was the 
dinner given for the Navy pilots of the Northwest, nt which 
a Naval Aviation Reserve Unit, at the request of the Navy 
Department, was organized. A dinuer was also given recently 
for the officers of the 88th Division, while the gala event of 
the year was the Third Annual Aviation Ball of the Aero 
Club of Minneapolis, given Armistice night, Nov. 12. Twelve 
hundred people attended, and it was proclaimed by the papers 
as one of the most prominent social events of the year. 

In the past six weeks, fifty-five new members have been 
invited to join the Aero Club of Minneapolis, and have ac- 
cepted. Among these names are some of the biggest business 
men of the Northwest, and in addition to.these are names of 

me of the people most prominent in American aeronautical 


circles 

The Wold-Chi 

National Aeronai 

Races. $150,000.00 has been nnd< 

Civic and Commerce Association and the St.' Pt 


iberlain Twin City Airport is being con- 
>usly by the Contest Committee of the 
ic Association for the coming 1924 Pulitzer 
by^the Minneapolis 


will b 


with their pledged word 


o Club of Minneapolis 


circles passing through t 




ind other facil- 


per 


with 


lghts had to be postponed on account of bad flying transport facili 
ncr, and only twice were planes delayed. All told 94.5 '' ” 

cent of tlie scheduled flights took place and 909 passen- 
"°re transported together with freight weighing 378 kg. 
total flying hours were 446 and the average flying time 
i trip was 2 hr. 4 min. 

Echo of Bygone Days 

E. J. Cox, whom some of our readers will i 
huret into the international flying world it 




- 1920 Gordon Bennett Aviation Cup race, was fo mu 
guniy by a jury in the Federal Court at Fort Worth, Tex., 
; - 1 ’ having used the mails to defraud in the oil 

He schcme known as. the Oil Producers Association, 

fine nt' 4'o™T Ce f-,, t0 SerV ® ®if£ l y ears . in Ppwm and pay a 

Frad-ri t s 00 ;. Cox was codefendant in this case with Dr. 
redtn, k A. Cook, of polar notoriety, who was sentenced to 
$ 12000 ° " yearS and nino months > and pay a fine of 


ibian Air Line Progressing 

s the “Scadta” is planning additional 
for the Girardot-Baranquilla portion of 
™ Trade Commissioner Carlton Jackson informs the 

Commerce Department. New planes, having twice the carry- 
ing capacity of those now in service, wiU be emplovcd and 
the rates for passengers, mail, and express will be reduced. 

The trip up the Magdalena River by seaplane has been 
more in favor than that to the coast, chiefly because the time 
taken by boats ascending the river has been much longer than 
the return trip. For this reason the fare for the uplrip has 
been $175, compared with $150 for the trip to the coast. It 
is now proposed to reduce these fares to $70 and $50, respect- 
ively. As the distance from Baranquilla to Girardot is ap- 
proximately 600 mi., the new fares will represent a rate of 
11 cents and 8 cents per mile, respectively. The weight limit 
per passage will be readjusted to permit a small trunk being 
carried at a moderate cost. 

It is generally believed that the company has done well 
during its three years of operation; if its plans mature it will 
soon establish lines to all the important points in the country. 
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Baltimore New* 

By T. W. Tiplon 

In January, 1919, a group o£ ex-air service officers and 
bosii.' men got together with the idea that something should 
be dime to perpetuate the interest in flying and to encourage 
the amcrcial use of aircraft. The result was the formation 
of tin Air Service Club of Maryland which superseded the 
then existing Aero Club. It was realized that the first 
requi te to hold interest in flying was a flying field and some 
activity. After a careful survey of all possible sites, a tract 
of loi 1 near Dundalk, about 7 mi. from the center of this 
city. ' .as leased free of charge to the local club, which by this 
time I id changed its name to the Flying Club of Baltimore, 
which name it now bears. 

The Flying Club purchased one machine and erected one 
hangs", which was the beginning of air activities which have 
growi lo the present layout of four hangars, two machine 
Stops, une headquarters building, a club house, and supply 
buildi: A total of twenty aircraft is permanently stationed 

at thi- field, being used by various military and civil interests 
locate ! there. 

On July 4, 1919, the Flying Club held its First Annual 
Aircr.i t Exhibition, which proved quite successful, unfortu- 
nately "(-suiting in the death of Lieut. Patrick Henry Logan, 
■ ~ lie of the best in the service, after whom the field was 
Immediately following this exhibition, reserve flying 
ngurated, and an arrangement was made with Bolling 
Field. I ). C. whereby a flight of from two to four Curtiss H’s 
was - t over on Saturday afternoons. A voluntary reserve 
squadron was formed of thirty-six former officers, and soon 
these officers were again on flying. When, upon the reor- 
ganization of the Army, it was decreed that the National 
Guard, as the second line of national defense, should have 
Air Sen-ice as an auxiliary arm, Adjutant General Milton A. 
Iteckord. found a group of pilots ready to he commissioned 
as the first air unit in the National Guard. 

The enlisted personnel was recruited to a full strength of 
9ft, and on June 29, 1921 this unit was federally recognized 
and wns flying, drawing its initial flying equipment from 
Bolling Field. The history of the air unit was one of 
struggling against lack of experience upon which to base the 
— *— ' of National Guard Air Service, lack of and delay in 
c of supplies, all of which is now past history. Our 
now the 29th Division Air Service, the eyes of the 29th 
n composed of troops from Maryland and Virginia, 
sent strength is 20 officers and 100 men, and the unit 
engaged in a drive to double its strength, 
policy of the unit has been to cooperate to the fullest 
with other nearby localities. It bns sent formations to 
nl New York, Media, Pa., Pine Valley, N. J„ and to 
ocal gatherings. Its best work has been that of chart- 
landing fields of Maryland. One of the missions reg- 
-i liidulcd at the Saturday formation has been the Air- 
, the observer equipped with aerial 


week t. 


:e land 


field 


ques 


.... m three important towns, getting full 

data on the field and a photograph showing the relation of 
the field tn the town in question. These missions are now 
complete! and the data has been made an integral part of the 
Maryland State Ronds and Airways mat. which will shortly 
» read! for issuance. The landing field is marked on the 
nap, and around the border, are placed photographs of each 
icld Upon which the necessary data is placed including the 
Phone number of the service station which will deliver high 
Icq In. ! the field. For flying purposes, this map is divided 
lit.. „s 50 mi. square, with location of fields shown on 
>ne side ,-,f the leather map case, while on the reverse side are 
■liown . ; ..'.graphs of all landing fields within this area. 

The I lying Club has continued the holding of aircraft ex- 
Ubibcm-. and Memorial Day is always known as the day of 
' "h ■ ^ low I'Oftan Field, the fifth and very successful 
.nc ben - held this last Memorial Day. Logan Field remains 
™ property of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Flying Club 
is negotiating for a new five year lease, continuing the present 


e fnr headquarters for the Air Office of the Third Corps next 


Area, and to commercial operators, the funds accruing from 
these sub-leases being used to pay the rental attached to the 
original lease. It is realized that Logan Field, in size ap- 
proximately, 2100 x 2000 ft. will not be ample for future 
needs and during the coming five years it is hoped to so sense 
the coming developments as to be prepared for the demands of 
aviation at that time. The present layout is to be entirely 
altered by the State by the erection of two standard steel 
hangars and other buildings to adequately house the expand- 
ing activities, and the present layout which is not strategieally 
located, is to bo replaced. 

Commercial activities include the following; the American 
Aircraft, Inc. dealer in supplies and accessories, and construc- 
tor of planes to special orders, also operating aircraft for 
passenger carrying and photography ; the Skysyne Corp., day 
and night aerial advertising; and Temple N. Joyce, represent- 
ing the Morane-Saulnier Airplane Co. of France. Private 
owners include John A. Hambleton (Avto), Temple N. Joyce 
(two Moranes), Ira G. Cooper (Cannck), Edw. W. Jones 
(Bellanca), Baltimore Evening Sun (Canuck), Robert J. 
Stewart (Canuck) and W. Overton Snyder, Jr. (Bellanca). 

Kokomo Airport Activities 

Wilbur Fagley Field, Kokomo, Ind., the home of the 113th 
Observation Squadron, Air Service, Indiana National Guard, 
is becoming widely known throughout the Air Service for its 
service and hospitality to the Regular Army fliers. Ships 
plying between Wilbur Wright, McCook, Chanutc and Self- 
ridge Fields make it a regular landing place on their schedule. 

The latest arrivals were Captain Dixon and Lieutenants 
Johnson, Maddox and Blackburn of the First Pursuit Group 
stationed at Self ridge Field, who stopped at the field en route 
for their home station after attending the Air Races at St. 
Louis. The four MB3 planes were part of the flight of 13 
planes, headed by Major Spatz, commanding Sclfridge Field, 
which stopped at this station enroutc to the Races, and re- 
quisitioned the four permanent duty men to service their ships. 

Shortly after the four planes from the First Pursuit Group 
landed, a flight of three DH’s, led by Lieutenant Bissell, with 
Capt. W. F. Donnelly, Federal Instructor of the 113th Ob- 
servation Sqnadron, piloting the second ship, accompanied bv 
Sgt. Roma Stevens of the 113th, and Lieutenant Peck of 
Kelly Field in the third ship, appeared at the field on their 
return flight from the Races. 

In addition to Captain Donnelly in his DH, the 113th sent 
three other ships to the St. Louis Races. These planes, of 
the JNS type, were piloted by Capt. Lee M. Brutus, Lieuts. 
John L. Wnmsley and John W. Ziegler, and carried Lieut. 
Raymond E. Williams and Sgts. Matt Carpener and L. M. 
Johnson as passengers. Lieutenant Ziegler, who is Assistant 
Operations Officer, took Instruction Sergeant Johnson to 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, III., for a. course of two weeks’ in- 
struction in the Parachute School, and Ziegler returned on 
Oct. 2. He wns the only member of the local unit who pit 
11 look at the ZR1. The remaining officers returned Oct. 4, 
after seeing the trials for the Pulitzer Races. 

Death of E. H. Medan 

Elof Herman Medan, chief engineer of the American Gas 
Accumulator Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., died unexpectedly at 
his home at Short Hills, N. J., on Nov. 8. 

Mr. Medan was widely known in engineering circles for his 
development of traffic beacons and highway lighthouses, as 
well as the perfection of the Dalen sun valve. Ho also de- 
signed the aviation routing beacons, 300 of which were erected 
this year between Chicago and Cheyenne on the illuminate- 1 
airway of the Air Mail Service. 

Pilots, Take Notice 


Uptown Chicago has been sold to n real estate fim., 

the field is already being staked off into lots. Landings 
herefore to be made only with extreme caution, if at all. 
Black will continue to operate from this field until 
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An Achievement 


of Our Flying Department 

This handsome trophy was won at St. Louis in a 
HARTZELL FC-1, with 90 h.p. 0X5, entered by 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO., and piloted 
by W. E. LEES. Average speed for the 93.21 mi. course 
89.31 m.p.h. Number of contestants, 8. 

OUR SUPPLY DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES A NEW 
POLICY OF BIGGER BUYING, LARGER SALES, 
SMALLER PROFITS, HANDLING ONLY THE BEST 
STANDARDIZED PRODUCTS 


For Instance — IN FABRICS. 



JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 


YOU NEED THESE AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 

AIRPLANE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

TEXT BOOK OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

by Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 

AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 

N.A.A. — $2.00 

WHO’S WHO IN AM. AERONAUTICS 

Gardner, Moffat Co. — $ 1 .00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of chec\ or money order 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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ROEBLING 19-WIRE GALVANIZED 
AIRCRAFT STRAND 


aircraft wire and cord 

THIMBLES AND FERRULES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The 

Aircraft Year Book 
for 1923 

Published by 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America 

Just Out Order NOW 

350 Pages Text. 50 Pages Illustrations. 

60 Pages Designs. Completely Indexed. 

Facts and figures on world Aeronautics — Military, 
Naval, Postal and Civilian, including Photographs 
and Drawings of the latest American Planes and 
Engines. 

A ft Indispensable Reference Book 

Edition Limited Order Now 

$4.25 Postpaid in U. S. or Canada 

Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. 

New York 

Enclosed please find $4.25 (check, money order, 
draft). Please send me postpaid one copy 1923 Air- 
craft Year Book. 

Address 
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are used all 
over the world. 


more than 10,000 Aircraft. 

Filial to the winners of the following : — Coupe Gordon Bonnet!. 2 Coupee 
Deutsch. Pulitzer. Circuit do Brescia. The World's Speed Record: The Aerial 
Derby. The Deutsch Cup. 1922. The British Speed Record: The Italian Ciaad 
Cup. Coupe Zenith. 1923: The World's Altitude Record, etc. 

ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-aur-Seine 


t PARTICULARS APPLY:— 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED 

VARNISHES 

»T I TAN tN C > 


DOPES 

ENAMELS 


TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Covcmmenl 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


re AVIATION. 1 


LEARN TO FLY— BE AN AVIATOR: Our 
you m-tual air work every fair day. School opt 
1023. Experienced Army instructors. A small d 


FOR SALE: Spori 

with two motors, fou 
Fine Valiev, N. J. 
PANY, 810 A 


FOR SALE: ‘ 
which have nevei 
weather. Make . 
Keyport, N. J. 


Reliable Planes, Motors, Parts and Suppliei 


AT LOW PRICES 


rplancB. * ' 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

818 Des Plaines Aye., Forrest Park, 111. 


Young man, 21, desires position with engine 
airplane corporation. Good educatic 
drafting training. Has patentable ids 
No. 260, AVIATION. 


Good health. Box. 


t 1923 model— used for demon- 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 

exchange planes, motors and accessories— 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or "Directory" ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 


FLY IN FLORIDA- New mid used Jennies (0X5 Motors), 
set np or crated. It will pay you to investigate. Get my list 
jn accessories. R. O. GROOVER, Box 174, Ortega, Fla. 


Its is where is” Five HS-2L Boat Hulls 
been used but have I teen exposed to the 
ish offer. P. G. Zimmerman, Aeromarine, 


Wanted Liberty tool kits. Must tie complete as issued and 
perfect condition. Fifty or more required. Box No. 259, 
AVIATION. 


HISSO-STANDARD J-l 
FOR SALE 

Three-place Standard J-l, with factory 
rebuilt American Model A Hi*so engine 
not flown since overhaul. 

For particulars wire or write 
CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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SKF- Itah;. tries, Inc 

Standard ft Co., (Indiana) 
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Wallace A' vi Co 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 

THE 

SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 
Major J. C. Savage 


The process of forming Morse or written 
signals in the air by means of smoke or other 
visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 
the apparatus used in connection therewith 
are covered by patents issued and pending 
in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be tal^en against infringers. 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42nd Street. New York 

Phone Vanderbilt 24JI Cables: Skyrner. N. Y. 
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Speed & Drift Indicator 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


SIMPLICITY 


THE PETREL 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 

For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 
Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, la. 


-MOTORS — SUPPLIES 


AVIATION ft MOTOR 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 


PHILADELPHIA 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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Accuracy, Truthfulness and Reliability 


'When a publication has maintained over a long period of years a reputation for 
accuracy, truthfulness and reliability, it has acquired that invaluable asset — the good 
will of its readers. 

Typical of the good will of the readers of AVIATION are the remarks of Mr. 
C. G. Grey, editor of the British publication The Aeroplane, on the occasion of 
AVIATION entering its eighth year of continuous service. Mr. Grey, who is 
known throughout the world as a forceful and interesting writer on aeronautics, says 
in The Aeroplane of September 12, in part: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

A notiee in the issue of Aviation (New York) dnted Aug. 0 records the 
tact that with that issue Aviation begins its eighth year of service to 
American aeronautics. One would like to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating all concerned with Hint excellent paper on the good work 
which it has done. 



One hopes that for many years to come The Aeroplane may have the 
pleasure of congratulating Aviation on its continued good work. * * * 



Four Dollars a Y ear — 52 Issues 
Canada $5, Foreign $6 

225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



NATIONAL AIR 


Independent authorities 
agree that the airplane 
is now ready for com- 
mercial transportation. 
A Martin Bomber, for 
instance, carrying 1 600 
pounds in addition to 
passenger weight, re- 
cently developed an 
average speed of more 
than 1 1 4 miles per hour. 

Railroads have worked 
for years to clip minutes 
from their schedules. 
Present policy is even 
reducing rather than in- 
creasing speed. Travel 
by rail seems to be fixed 
for a long time to come 


at 60 miles per hour. 

will the develop- 
ment of the airplane 
affect the country? The 
railroads welded a loose- 
ly federated group of 
states into a nation. 
How closely knit will 
this nation become 
when its very 
nationalized? 


air 


Martin men not only fee 
the responsibility of 
maintaining their own 
leadership - but also the 
obligation, and the privi- 
lege, of building soundly 
for a whole people. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 

Builder a of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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